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Consult Your Personal 
Choices in Route to 
San Francisco 


Here are a few points for the considera- 
tion of those who are planning, or neglect- 
ing to plan, to visit the General Conference 
in San Francisco this coming August. 

It is possible to take any of the scheduled 
tours as a means of reaching San Francisco 
but without committing yourself to return 
the same way or with a group. You may 
return at any time and ‘‘on your own.”’ 

It is possible to arrange with our travel 
agents, Messrs. Peabody & Lane, to take 
one of the tours but leave it to visit places 
of personal interest and then rejoin it. 
In other words, if you take an arranged 
tour it does not mean that your travel 
will be regimented: you are free to com- 
bine any plans of your own with the genera] 
plan of the tour. 

The most important point, however, is 
that you make your reservations early— 
very early, because we are not going to be 
the only out-of-towners in San Francisco 
in August. Don’t forget that the myriad 
visitors to the Fair are right now making 
their reservations! 


Bridgewater Church 
Annual Meeting 


Bridgewater, April 27.—The annual 
meeting of the First Congregational So- 
ciety of Bridgewater, Mass., heard reports 
from the several departments of the church 
showing all bills paid. Ten new members 
were voted into the society and signed the 
parish book. Due to the generosity of 
friends the church building and steeple 
have been beautifully painted and the 
ancient clock in the steeple repaired and 
made to function once again. A dozen 
Lombardy poplars were also presented and 
planted in the church lane where they 
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stand before the church entrance like 
twelve apostles. A splendid large pulpit 
Bible was presented to the society by its 
oldest member, Oscar C. Perkins. The 
clerk of the parish, George W. Folsom, re- 
signed after thirty-eight years in the office 
and Miss Annie M. Keith was elected 
clerk. Four members were reelected to the 
parish committee: Foster Parsons, Harry 
W. Bragdon, Alfred Cox, Jr., and John 
Dorr. 


Institute at Virginia 


Rev. Robert E. Romig of Duluth, Minn., 
reporting to the head office of the Lay- 
men’s League, describes a very successful 
Institute of Liberal Religion held in April 
in Virginia, Minn., where for years liberal 
religion has been represented by one church 
and that a Finnish-speaking body. As a 
result of the institute it is quite on the cards 
that a new English-speaking church will be 
founded. For the present Mr. Romig will 
visit Virginia every Wednesday and hold 
an evening service. The town has a 
population of 30,000, and all the churches 
are orthodox. There is not even a Con- 
gregational church in the district. There 
is no Jewish Reformed temple, and several 
Jews came to the institute meetings. On 
the other hand the neighborhood is pro- 
gressive in education and other activities. 
There are three junior colleges, many fine 
public libraries, good schools and a number 


The Church 
Family Plan 


Will any ministers or other church 
leaders who are interested in the 
Church Family plan of subscription to 
The Christian Register which we an- 
nounced last week please communi- 
cate with the managing editor of The 
Christian Register? 

By having a hundred percent rep- 
resentation of the families of his 
parish on the subscription list of The 
Christian Register a minister knows 
that a common fund of religious in- 
formation and opinion is shared be- 
tween his congregation and himself. 
This will give him the maximum op- 
portunity to present his own message 
pointed with examples and references 
which he knows that his congregation 
will respond to. 

And the families in the church who 
receive The Christian Register on this 
basis will know, too, that they are get- 
ting the paper at a price a fraction 
above its annual cost, while, at the 
same time, they are strengthening the 
paper by giving it a larger circulation: 
which, some day, may mean an ad- 
vertising income and then a larger and 
better paper. 


of cooperatives in the Virginia territory. 


Mrs. M. S. Lappala, who has been minis-_ 


tering to the Virginia and Angora churches, 
is most eager to see the Unitarian move- 
ment carried into English-speaking com- 
munities. She will continue to serve the 
many neighboring communities where the 
Finnish language is still used. 

The institute included a series of evening 
lectures and two fifteen-minute radio 
broadcasts over the local station. Besides 
Mr. Romig, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of 
Minneapolis and Rey. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins of St. Paul took part. 


Forthcoming Events 


May 11: Old Colony Federation of Lay- 
men. Annual meeting and _ supper, 
6.30 p. m. Eastondale, Mass. Guest 
speaker, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. All 
men invited. 

May 12: Worcester Federation Rowe Rally, 
Marlborough, Mass. 

May 14: North Middlesex Federation 
Y.P.R.U., Wilton Center, N. H. 

May 16: Cape Cod Conference, Sand- 
wich, Mass. 

May 21: Laymen’s Sunday. League 
Council meeting, Boston. 

May 22: Laymen’s dinner, Twentieth 
Century Club, 6 p.m. Annual meeting 
of Laymen’s League, Arlington Street 
Church, 8 p. m. 

May 23: Election of League officers. 

June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

July 8-15: League’s fourth annual In- 
stitute of Churchmanship, Isles of 
Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

M_ emphis, Tenn.; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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The May Meetings 


THE PROGRAM for Anniversary Week is now in the 
hands of our readers, we hope, and a rich and chal- 
lenging program it is. Besides the most representa- 
tive names from among our own leaders, it contains 
the names of Professor Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard, 
Dr. Regina Westcott Wieman, Dr. Haven Emerson of 
Columbia, Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Dean Willard L. Sperry, and 
Dr. Eduard Benes who will deliver the Ware Lecture. 

Professor Cadbury will address the Ministerial 
Union on the provocative subject, ‘‘Does Religion in 
America Deserve to Survive?” Dr. Wieman, a noted 
religious educator, will address the Sunday School 
Society on “The Foundations of Religion in the 
Home” and will take part in a panel discussion at the 
Religious Education luncheon; Dr. Emerson will speak 
on “Temperance in the Light of the Medical Sciences” 
before the Temperance Society; Dean Sperry will ad- 
dress the Religious Arts Guild on “The Nature and 
Function of Symbolism’; Bishop McConnell will ad- 
dress the Laymen’s League on ““Types of Leadership.”’ 
Dr. Benes’ subject for the Ware Lecture is “‘Democ- 
racy and Religion.” 

These subjects are provocative and profound and 
our own leaders are not behind our guest speakers in 
the width and depth of their interests. There will be 
no atmosphere of sectarian self-centeredness at the 
May Meetings. There will, to be sure, be business and 
detail and the work of putting our own house in order, 
but ours is a house with windows looking out on all 
the horizons of the world. 


Can a Unitarian Go to Heaven? 


WE ASSUME, of course, that the Christian heaven is 
meant. We have no affiliations with Mohammedan- 
ism and we do not know whether the delights of the 
Mohammedan heaven would make good as one of 
what the late Charles W. Eliot called the “durable 
satisfactions.” 

But if we ask whether any Unitarian can enter the 
Christian heaven the answer is in the negative. Asa 
politician would express it. Or as the rest of us would 
say: No. 

How did we find that out? Simply and pleas- 
antly: by reading an Atlantic Monthly press release 
sent out by that authoritative magazine. The re- 
lease concerned an inquiry sent by The Atlantic to 
all the governors of our states asking them questions 
about their ancestry, their occupations (apart from 
governing) and their religions. And the religions of 
our governors it appears were as follows: out of forty 
replies, twenty-nine Protestants, two Catholics, two 
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Jewish, one Unitarian—now could that possibly be 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts?—one Latter Day Saint, 
and two have no religious affiliations. 

And there we are—we are not Protestants, we 
are not Catholics, we are not Jewish (even if we do 
exchange pulpits), and we are not Latter Day Saints. 
The last is no news to us, of course. 

The conclusion is obvious, then, that we cannot 
expect to go to the Christian heaven, indeed that 
we cannot expect even to get into the ecumenical 
church. 


The Rich Are the Careless 


THE POOR MAN who had only one ewe lamb took 
good care of it. We have such a rich succession of 
prophets that we sometimes forget them and some- 
times mix their identities. On page 9 of the program of 
the May meetings it is averred that Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher will address the Unitarian Historical Society 
on Tuesday morning, May 238, on “William Ellery 
Channing and New England Transcendentalism.” 
That is wrong. Dr. Swisher is going to make a more 
original address than that. His subject should have 
been announced as “William Henry Channing and 
New England Transcendentalism.” 

William Henry Channing has been occluded in 
the minds of most of us by William Ellery Channing. 
He deserves, however, a place of his own in our 
memories, for he too did great work in his day, 
was a biographer as well as an eloquent preacher, 
succeeded James Martineau as minister of the Hope 
Street Chapel in Liverpool, and, like William Ellery 
Channing, William Henry was an earnest social re- 
former. 


Happy and Busy People 
Forget Their Birthdays 


IT WAS EARLY in the day, all the copy for the issue 
of May 4 was in the hands of the printer—that is. to 
say all the copy that was going to appear in the paper 
wasin. The copy from the contributor who promised 
us something for that issue, and perhaps a lot of other 
copy from here and there which the writers intended 
for the issue, was, for all we know, on the way. Or 
maybe it was still in the conceptual stage in the 
writers’ minds. For, apparently, some people have 
never heard of a deadline. But we have a deadline 
and it is not made of elastic either, although it does 
stretch. But these tardy contributors have let us in 
for a long digression. To return to our starting point, 
it was so early that we began with a sense of leisure 
to open our mail. Here was The Publishers’ Weekly 
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which records week by week the good, bad and indif- 
ferent books which are published in this literate but 
not so thoughtful country of ours. And on the very 
first page of text we read ‘Editorial: Our 3500th 
Issue”’ and under that head, “This is the 3500th issue 
of The Publishers’ Weekly. For two-thirds of a century 
since it was...” We congratulate our contem- 
porary, sincerely, because we have benefited for years 
from the work of a paper which is alone in its field 
and indispensable to everyone who is connected with 
the world of books either as a seller or as a critic. 
But our congratulation, sincere though it be, is another 
digression, for the real subject of this editorial is not 
the P. W. but a fact which we might have overlooked 
if the P. W. had not reminded us of it. The fact 
namely that we, too, are having, or rather have just 
had, an anniversary. Last week’s issue—and how 
ashamed we are that we did not think of it in time to 
mention it last week!—was, if we adopt Mr. Frederic 
G. Melcher’s mode of indicating his paper’s age, our 
X times one hundred and eighteenth issue. That 
we cannot, as he does, give the exact number of issues 
in plain figures is because we, a religious paper, have 
not been so regular in our habits as has the secular 
Publishers’ Weekly. Thus we not only take a few 
issues off in the summer, but when we began publica- 
tion we got out our natal number on April 20, 1821, 
and then, the pen being willing but the pocketbook 
being apparently very weak indeed, we knocked off 
until August 24. Obviously, with that sort of a past, 
the job of telling how many issues we have produced 
is one for a patient person with bank teller’s training. 

So we prefer to state it in years: we have just 
entered our hundred and nineteenth year of con- 
tinuous publication under the same name. It is a 


record, and it makes us an elder brother of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

Later in his anniversary editorial the editor of 
The Publishers’ Weekly says: ‘“‘The developments in 
American bookselling since the 70’s are not quite as 
encouraging as the development of publishing.” 

That we might parallel in our field. Would it 
not be true to say that the developments in American 
liberal religion since the 1820’s are not quite as en- 
couraging as the developments of liberal prophecy? 

Just as the publishers have been able and willing 
and the booksellers and the public relatively weak, so, 
with us, the Channings, the Parkers, the Hales, the 
Martineaus, have been fruitful, but we, their public 
through the years, have not always garnered the 
fruit: either to pass it on or to partake of it ourselves. 

However, we are still at work. If our progress 
has not been sensationally great in the last one hun- 
dred and eighteen years it has been genuine. We 
have had our share of triumphs and achievements in 
the qualitative sphere if not to any great extent in the 
quantitative. 

And so, not laying any stress on our birthday, 
having worked right straight through it, indeed, as 
busy people do on personal birthdays, we look with 
confidence to the next century-lap of our journey. 
We think we are going to do better in our next 118 
years, because people need what we have to offer 
them, as they have always needed it, and they are now 
being harried by circumstance into a recognition of 
that need. 

Meanwhile any birthday remembrances in the 
form of gift subscriptions to friends, to libraries or to 
churches will be encouraging at the moment and of 
permanent benefit to our cause. 


“An Urgent Call for Immediate Peace Action” 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED from Chicago the first 
draft of a call for peace action, a call not for adherence 
to any theory of how to keep the international peace, a 
call not addressed exclusively to pacifists or nonpaci- 
fists, to isolationists or collective security proponents, 
but to everybody who is awake to the peril of world- 
war and who wishes to join in an associated effort to 
organize the sentiment for peace. 

We print the call for action and the tentative 
““ereed’”’ on which it is based. Creed and call are the 
joint work of Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Rev. R. 
Lester Mondale, and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, all of 
Illinois, acting as a Chicago Peace Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Pacifists 
present at the meetings at which the creed was worked 
out tentatively seemed to approve it, with one sug- 
gestion which will be found below. It should be em- 
phasized that this is a “work in progress” and full 
endorsement of creed and program are not expected. 
Help of the project is expected. Some cash is needed 
for the preparation and mailing of the material. But 
what the authors of the project expect, after other 
Unitarians have read the call and the creed, is re- 
quests for copies which may be used in churches all 
over the country, the calling of meetings to hear and 
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discuss the project and suggestions for improving the 
statement of aims. . 

What they are asking for, in short, is first, co- 
operation with their end; then, criticism of their 
means. That the project will be taken up seriously 
by our people is perhaps indicated by the response 
which it has had in Chicago and neighborhood. The 
Chicago Peace Council has heard one address on the 
project, the Evanston Laymen’s League has heard 
another, and there is a general demand in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago to get the details of the project. 
Two copies of the material which we print below will 
be sent for ten cents in stamps. Its sponsors hope that 
Alliance branches as well as Laymen’s League chap- 
ters and Y. P. R. U. groups will make the Call and 
Credo a basis for their discussions on the avoidance of 
war and the realization of genuine peace. 

The Call and Credo are as follows: 


An Urgent Call for Immediate Peace Action 


Religious liberals have been accused of basing 
their self-respect on their ability to differ chronically 
with others. That this is not true was proved by more 
than a score of Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
meeting April 9-12 at Turkey Run. Realizing the 


likelihood of American involvement in war, they 
sought to think the peace issue through to the point 
of common action. The results we submit herewith. 
We want to check our judgment against that of our 
colleagues and to broaden the basis of our common 
action. To this end we ask the following: 

(1) If, in general, you approve our point of view, 
please translate it into action ammediately and do not 
wait for the further editing. You know the many 
ways in which this can be done. These might well in- 
clude a meeting in your church, with the cooperation 
not only of your members but of other individuals and 
groups from the community, at which this program is 
used as the basis of discussion. 

(2) Within the next week please study the Peace 
Credo and Program, make constructive comments, 
corrections, additions, and return one copy. An edi- 
torial committee will meet promptly in Chicago and 
redraft the statements in the light of the judgments 
and suggestions we receive. Signatures to the state- 
ment are not requested now, but we shall present in a 
supplement, citations of the significant assenting or 
dissenting opinions so that unless you indicate other- 
wise, we shall feel free to publish over your signature 
any statement in your reply. When finally edited, we 
shall publish in printed form and circulate for signa- 
tures the improved Peace Credo and Program of 
Immediate Action. 

(8) The undersigned have risked the considerable 
cost of preparing and mailing this communication, 
but we are confident that many will want to help us 
develop and further this peace program. We, there- 
fore, solicit cash contributions toward this peace effort. 
We count on your help in this way, also. 

It is the aim of the nineteen men who have ap- 
proved in substance the enclosed statements, to de- 
velop a realistic peace platform for common action. 
Although there has not been time to submit the 
material to the UFSJ as a whole, Dale De Witt, na- 
tional president of the UFSJ, has read and approved 
these statements as a developing affirmation and plat- 
form. We seek to have the final plan of action formu- 
lated as a simple but direct endeavor to safeguard 
American peace and democracy and at the same time 
meet our world responsibility. Life and death rest 
in hands of America’s peace workers. Act promptly. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein, 
R. Lester Mondale, 
Edwin H. Wilson. 


A Peace Credo 


(Submitted for your constructive comment, edit- 
ing and criticism. Please return within one week.) 


WE BELIEVE: 

That war—because of its destructiveness not 
only to human life but to human values, and because 
it not only embitters men and women of all belligerent 
nations but arouses in them hatreds which last for 
generations, must be condemned as a method of set- 
tling international disputes; 

—that the United States should refuse to extend 
aid, in any form whatsoever, to powers which are un- 
friendly to the democratic idea; 


—that every effort must be made to oppose the 
use of American lives to protect the foreign invest- 
ments of the imperialistic absentee-owners of any 
nation; 

—that the United States must be kept out of war, 
made an island of peace, because of the urgent neces- 
sity of preserving and safeguarding a measure of the 
good will now existent in the world; 

—that, more specifically, the United States must 
be kept out of war because of the urgent need not 
only of conserving such democracy as we now have, 
but of extending the democratic idea at home—neither 
of which is possible in a militarized state; 

—that we should do all in our power to counter- 
act war propaganda; 

—that we must vigorously defend civil liberties 
and openly oppose the spread of fascist ideas and ac- 
tivities; 

—that, as a long-range antiwar policy, we must 
look forward to the establishment of world economic 
cooperation, and a world tribunal, to a reaffirmation 
of the Paris Peace Pact and to the development of 
other world peace machinery. 


Program of Immediate Peace Action 

Because the majority of the American people is 
evidently in favor of lending the so-called democratic 
powers all the aid possible short of going to war to 
aid them, 

And because the American people at this time is 
being led to believe that cooperation of any kind, even 
if it is only the cooperation of trade in industrial and 
military supplies, is certain to involve us in war on 
the side of those with whom we trade, 

We feel that the most effective steps we can take 
immediately and that we must take in working for 
peace are: 

1. That of concentrating our efforts upon arousing 
the American people against the idea of sending our 
army and navy abroad, and hence of repeating the 
folly of 1917. We must not under any circumstances 
again become involved in expeditionary military 
ventures. 

2. That of winning people to the idea that even 
if America lends some economic and moral aid to 
victims of aggression and engages in cash and carry 
trade with them, we need not necessarily be dragged 
into war. In positive peace efforts, cooperation with 
the democratic forces of the world by methods short 
of war is possible. 

Note 

(1) There was general endorsement of the Peace 
Credo, by the pacifists present, and of the program of 
action, on condition of insertion of this statement: 
“For mutual encouragement and strength we will 
stand by one another whenever one of our number or 
any other of like conviction is in distress because of 
his antiwar position.” 


Please Return Your Reply Within a Week 
Instructions: Write your comments in so far as pos- 
sible at various points of the Credo or Program of 
Immediate Action for the convenience of the editorial 
committee. Use additional sheets as necessary. Re- 
turn one copy. Kindly fill out the following: 
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Name ace: 2k of oe dyes Dates soa tees 1939 
Name of'Church oy) ee eae eae 
STOEL tis pee tes tee CACY.” | s\n es ae 


Amount of money enclosed toward cost of edit- 
ing, publishing and circulating the Peace Credo and 
Program of Immediate Action. Check ( ) Money 
Order( ) Cash( ). 

If you want the first dollar of your contribution 
as above to be credited you as dues to the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, 1988-1939, covering 
period up to May Meetings, check here (_ ). 

Please list the peace organizations with which you 
favor cooperation: 


Please list forms of practical peace action that we 
might include in a summary of methods of keeping 
America out of war and of meeting our responsibility 


for peace and democracy in a positive manner. Said 
summary to be circulated widely together with Peace 
Credo and Program of Action. 


List ‘‘methods short of war” in which you believe 
cooperation with or aid to the victims of aggression is 
possible: 


Return promptly to: 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
Chicago Peace Committee 
301 No. Mayfield Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
R. Lester Mondale 
Edward W. Ohrenstein 
Edwin H. Wilson. 


Poetry and Devotion — VIII 


Ralph Hodgson 


THE ENGLISH are not only a peculiar people but 
they are so peculiar that no member of any other 
nation can even condemn them for their faults: he 
is sure to make a mess of the job. That is why the 
English resent the criticism of foreigners: the indict- 
ment may be deserved, they will admit, but it cer- 
tainly will not be accurate. Critical remarks about 
the English therefore can only be made by the English, 
and, to do them justice, they are never backward in 
making them. Probably no agitator, communist, 
anarchist, or plain hater of mankind has ever spoken 
more cruelly of capitalistic America than the English 
aristocrat, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, spoke of nineteenth- 
century England. No foreigner has ever hit off in a 
phrase the sort of obstinate lunacy—as it seems to 
foreigners—with which the English go about their 
business—as did Noel Coward in his line: 


Mad dogs and Englishmen go out in the midday sun. 


There is your typical Englishman in a single brush 
stroke. 

But as sweetness came out of the lion, in the bibli- 
cal story, so these crusty individualists are immensely 
sensitive in certain directions. The early Roman 
missionary was right who went back from a mission to 
them and reported that they were not Angles but 
angels. 

This sweetness, of course, is most easily seen in 
their lyrical poetry, and it is most noticeable—in 
contrast with the lack of sensitivity in this direction 
in other nations—in their poetry about animals and 
certain other aspects of living (rather than inanimate) 
nature. It is possibly because there are so few nations 
on earth that the English regard as their equals 
(indeed are there any?) and so few individuals within 
his own nation that an English gentleman will have 
anything to do with, that he is thrown, so to speak, for 
spiritual communication into the lap of nature or of his 
bulldog. 
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By the Editor 


These observations could be validated from a 
whole group of English poets who, as a group, were 
scattered, some of them killed, by the impact of the 
Great War. But some readers may remember the four 
or five volumes of “‘Georgian Verse’’ which represented 
the poets of that school, a school which its nonad- 
herents soon began to call minor, sentimental, ivory 
tower, just because its typical adherents did for the 
most part write about nature rather than man. Its 
headquarters were in the Poetry Bookshop estab- 
lished by Harold Munro, and he not only published 
some of the books of these poets but for a time he is- 
sued single poems on broadsides—decorated by Lovatt 
Fraser—and small pamphlets. It was in these two 
forms that the work of Ralph Hodgson first reached 
public attention, although his first published volume, 
“The Last Blackbird,” may have antedated these 
smaller publications. 

And Ralph Hodgson was typical of the sort of 
Englishman adumbrated above. His publisher, wish- 
ing to make a personal note of him for publicity pur- 
poses, could find only this to say of him: that he lived 
in the country, smoked a briar pipe and had a bull- 
dog. After the Georgian school broke up he may have 
kept on writing but I have never come across any 
later poems by him. 

Hodgson’s earlier work was satirical, ““The Vanity 
of Human Ambition and Big Behaviour,” and “‘it- 
erary’’—he writes “‘An Elegy upon a Poem Ruined by 
a Clumsy Metre’ and often had a didactic touch: 

The Rose 

How praise the rose! Let praise go by: 

Let us not praise where praising were 

To underpraise; we may come nigh, 

Withholding praise, to praising her. 
—a very good point which too many eloquent speakers 
and fluent writers, especially those who deal with 
spiritual topics, might well commit to memory and 
honor by observing. 


= 


In “The Last Blackbird,” however, and in the 
first poem, the poet strikes the note which is later to be 
echoed and reechoed: 


Lines 
No pitted toad behind a stone 
But hoards some secret grace; 
The meanest slug with midnight gone 
Has left a silver trace. . . 


In this volume too is the rural poet’s sense of the 
vanity of human endeavor and human values—a sense 
that is not pessimistic but rather a rejection of those 
values in favor of that natural piety which takes na- 
ture’s mortality in its stride: 


The Hammers 
Noise of hammers once I heard, 
Many hammers, busy hammers, 
Shaping, beating dust and clay 
To a palace; saw it reared; 
Saw the hammers laid away. 


And I listened, and I heard 
Hammers beating, night and day, 
In the palace newly reared, 
Beating it to dust and clay: 

Other hammers, muffled hammers, 
Silent hammers of decay. 


But the poems quoted, with the exception of the 
first, are hardly characteristic of the later Hodgson— 
work published first in the pamphlets and broadsides 
already alluded to and collected in a small volume, 
“Poems,” published in this country by Macmillan. 
General “secular” subjects have for the most part 
been left alone in favor of small but intense pictures: 


The Gypsy Girl 
“Come, try your skill, kind gentleman, 
A penny for three tries!’’ 
Some threw and lost, some threw and won 
A ten-a-penny prize. 


She was a tawny gypsy girl, 

A girl of twenty years, 

I liked her for the lumps of gold 
That jingled from her ears; 


I liked the flaring yellow scarf 
Bound loose about her throat, 
I liked her showy purple gown 
And flashy velvet coat. 


A man came up, too loose of tongue, 

And said no good to her; 

She did not blush as Saxons do, 

Or turn upon the cur; 

She fawned and whined “Sweet gentleman, 
A penny for three tries!’’ 

—But oh, the den of wild things in 

The darkness of her eyes. 


And poems of a like intensity with that are inter- 
spersed with half-playful verses on traditional sub- 
jects that sometimes strongly recall Christina Rossetti. 
Might not “Eve,” for example, in part have been sug- 
gested by Christina Rossetti’s “Goblin Market’: 


Eve, with her basket was 
Deep in the bells and grass. 
Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees, 


* 


Picking a dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Down in the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 


Mute as a mouse ina 
Corner the cobra lay... . 


But then comes “The Song of Honour” in which 
Hodgson states almost as directly as did Edna St. 
Vincent Millay in ‘‘Renascence”’ a sort of nature mys- 
ticism of the same general character as hers: 


I climbed a hill as light fell short, 
And rooks came home in scramble sort, 
And filled the trees and flapped and fought. .. . 


It seemed, so still the valleys were, 
As if the whole world knelt at prayer, 
Save me and me alone... . 


There, sharp and sudden, there I heard— 
Ah, some wild lovesick singing bird 

Woke singing in the trees? 

The nightingale and babble-wren 

Were in the English greenwood then, 

And you heard one of these? 


The babble-wren and nightingale 
Sang in the Abyssinian vale 

That season of the year! 

Yet, true enough, I heard them plain 
I heard them both again, again, 

As sharp and sweet and clear 

As if the Abyssinian tree 

Had thrust a bough across the sea, 
Had thrust a bough across to me 
With music for my ear! 


I heard them both, and oh, I heard 
The song of every singing bird 

That sings beneath the sky, 

And with the song of lark and wren 
The song of mountains, moths and men 
And seas and rainbows vie! 


And the vision marshals in a unified picture, but 
not in any hierarchic order, for the divine whole is im- 
plicit in every smallest voice, a vision of life that is at 
once theistic and ethical—the latter; because{it{can 
only be seen in ethical terms: 


I heard the hymn of being sound 
From every well of honor found 
In human sense and soul. 


But the poem can only be appreciated in its full 
sweep, and so further to quote it would not be any sub- 
stitute for a reading of the complete poem. 

And while the poet thus celebrates all of being, 
the emphasis of his religion and of his poetry is rural 
being. Hodgson belongs to a type of person, and they 
are not all poets either, who does not “‘love the coun- 
try” in the usual sentimental sense of that phrase, but 
who breathes the country and could not live in a city. 
And his real loves are animals and plants. Even the 
message of Jesus for him must be in terms of natural 
life: 

He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree, 

He kept his meaning to Himself 
But gave a rose to me. 
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I did not pray him to lay bare 
The mystery to me, 

Enough the rose was Heaven to smell 
And His own face to see. 


—a poem, by the way, which one critic said, with 
justification, is complete in the first stanza and so 
would be stronger if the second and explanatory stanza 
were dropped. 

And of course his ethics are those of the dweller 
with nature who hates to see the city man’s blindness— 
that as much as cruelty—towards animals: 


The Bells of Heaven 


’T would ring the bells of Heaven 
The wildest peal for years, 

If Parson lost his senses 

And people came to theirs, 

And he and they together 

Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers 
And dancing dogs and bears, 
And wretched, blind pit ponies, 
And little hunted hares. 


The whole bearing of Hodgson’s religion is em- 
phasized by his placing as his last poem his answer, 
after death, to the angel who asks him “How fared 
you when you mortal were?” He answers, “Well 
enough” and particularizes: 


“T saw blue flowers and the merlin’s flight 
And the rime on the wintry tree. 
Blue doves I saw and summer light 
On the wings of the cinnamon bee.” 


That was probably written, as it was published, 
after England had been at war for some time. Other 
poets, some of them fighters on the field, as Hodgson 
may well have been, wrote poetry as cleanly detached 
from the events of the war as that of Hodgson. But 
the aftermath of the war has been something else. | 
The war, no matter how extended in space, was ap- — 
parently incidental and could be ignored. What has 
happened since is more than incidental. The Georgian 
note in serious English poetry is dead. Instead we 
have Spender and Audenand, a poetry whose terms 
are urban, human and revolutionary. 


Psychology versus Human Nature 


The writer is minister of the Unitarian church of Santa Ana, Calif. 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO KNOW an author who 
omitted the customary list of acknowledgments from 
his preface because “for all I know the book may be 
judged a very bad one, in which case any reference to 
people who I think have influenced my point of view 
would be an unkindness’? You may, by looking up 
Professor Carroll C. Pratt, head of the department of 
psychology at Rutgers University. Very likely you 
will find him absorbed in his research into memory and 
reasoning, where he hopes to get “‘some light on the 
mechanisms that produce perversities of thinking such 
as are seen so frequently to-day in fanatic ideologies 
and propaganda.” 

If it is difficult to call, or to get his attention if 
you do, it will be just as entertaining (and a lot safer) 
to read his latest book, ““The Logic of Modern Psy- 
chology” from which we have just quoted. We say 
“safer” because you might come off with a scorching 
such as this (from his preface), ““The academic en- 
vironment is supposed to be alive with ideas, and to 
encourage discussion and verbal clarifications. Un- 
fortunately I have not found it so, perhaps largely 
through some fault of my own. Routine matters of 
administration, endless talk about politics, and gossip 
about promotions and salaries leave too little time 
for profitable exchange of scientific knowledge and 
opinion among colleagues.’ And it’s not as though 
Professor Pratt hadn’t moved in the best of academic 
circles! He received his A. B. from Clark College in 
1915, and his Ph. D. there in 1922, after several years 
in the army and study at Cambridge University. He 
was an instructor and assistant professor at Harvard 


*“The Logic of Modern Psychology,”’ by C. C. Pratt. The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 

“The Psychology of Making Life Interesting,” by Wendell 
White. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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for four years and had a Guggenheim fellowship to 
the University of Berlin in 1980. 

I have quoted enough already for you to realize 
that his book is witty, trenchant and wise, though 
something of logical clarity is left to be desired, even 
here, when we observe that the first chapter is called 
“The Demise of the Mind” and the fifth and last bears 
the title “The Mystery of Mind.”’ Something of the 
fogs of mysticism are still hanging about any “‘mys- 
tery” of a thing ‘dead’ from the beginning. Of 
course the explanation is that there never was any of 
this thing called Mind. (But then how can it “de- 
mise’’?) Psychology was supposed to be the study of 
mind, but it isn’t, really, because no two authorities 
can agree that there is any mind to study. Or, 
rather, what it is that there probably isn’t any of, 
which psychology is supposed to study. 

We are put in mind (or would be, were there any) 
of John Cowper Powys’ remark in “Enjoyment of 
Literature,’”’ which is his latest opus and which he has, 
for a reason, dedicated to its publishers, Simon and 
Schuster, that perhaps ‘‘Luke’s Jesus does not struggle 
with a craving for nothingness and a weariness of 
Creation for the simple reason that this ‘nothingness’ 
about which we moderns are so fond of talking, this 
‘nihilism’ with which we satisfy our cosmic sadism, 
has no real existence!’”’ (The gentle reader may un- 
derstand why these two ideas got together in my 
nonexistent mind—I don’t quite know myself.) 

Anyway, according to Dr. Pratt’s thesis, psy- 
chology has no distinctive subject matter when con- 
trasted with physics, astronomy and physiology. 
“The nature of all events is ontologically the same. 
Psychology is a convenient division of scientific labor, 
not a subject-matter.”’ This point of view, together 
with the other seven of the eight points of his thesis, 
which you may read for yourselves in the preface (and 
a stimulating afternoon you will have, I assure you), 


you may call, says the author, “Critical Positivism.” 
And “critical’’ is not such a bad adjective for it, 
either. And “Positive” enough it certainly is, though 
in the mood of the most urbane and scholarly human- 
ism. The work of Tolman, Stevens, H. Davis and 
Bridgman comes in for a good deal of criticism, and 
Kohler, too, though Gestalt Psychology is given credit 
for being the point of departure, at least, for the 
author’s own theorizings. 

For a Register audience, with studies in the Empti- 
ness of words so much in our minds through the work 
of current popularizers, Dr. Pratt’s strictures on Re- 
ification and Infiltration will be especially interesting. 
Reification and Infiltration are two “habits of thought” 
which keep meanings “slipping back into serious am- 
biguity,” working “‘no end of logical mischief.”’ “Large 
generalizations that permit the deduction of important 
consequences are rare in Psychology or, rather, they 
are so likely to be ambiguous in meaning that it is not 
possible to know whether a given deduction is a 
logical consequence or not.’ “Nearly all psycho- 
logical concepts are ambiguous. They contain a core 
of meaning which is undoubtedly understood in the 


same way by nearly everyone and which could prob- ~ 


ably be given a strict operational definition, but into 
the periphery have crept meanings that are hazy and 
elusive, meanings which cannot be identified with any 
observations of logical operations. . . . Who knows 
the precise meaning of perception, drive, imageless 
thought, mass action, instinct, learning, insight, or iso- 
morphism—to cite the first few that come to mind?” 
“There is no such thing, for example, as height, apart 
from concrete objects, yet all sciences quite rightly 
treat spatial dimensions as though they had inde- 
pendent existence. ... In the case of height the 
measurement can be precise and little confusion re- 
sults from saying that a man has a certain height. 
Observation and concept are so closely related that 
the phrase is not ordinarily understood to mean more 
than it says, namely, that the extent of a given datum 
of observation in one direction fits a certain section of 
an ideal dimension of distance. But if an attempt is 
made to fit some mode of human conduct to the trait 
of courage, the looseness of correspondence between 
behavior and concept leads to mischievous reifica- 
tion.” 

And again: “Conceptual summarizing of factual 
material is only a part of the scientific game. Indeed, 
itis only the beginning. Facts cry out for explanatory 
hypotheses, and ‘an hypothesis,’ to quote J. S. Mill, 
‘being a mere supposition, there are no other limits to 
hypotheses than those of the human imagination’... 
As the hypotheses move further into the realm of 
sheer speculation, the concepts become progressively 
more detached from their operational supports, which 
is another way of saying that they thereby become 
more and more meaningless. ... Once thought, 
they constitute a dangerous source of ambiguity in 
scientific discussion or writing. As long as the incre- 
ments remain locked up in the mind of one individual, 
they contaminate only that one individual. But as 
soon as he opens his mouth, his disease will spread to 
all of his listeners. If the ideas are written down and 
published, the scientific world interested in them is 
then liable to infection. The infected ideas have two 


aspects: their own native impurity, plus all the addi- 
tional impurities arising from the mistaken interpre- 
tations in the minds of the readers and listeners.” 

But these logical pitfalls, Dr. Pratt believes, 
should not cause the experimenter and hypothecator to 
hesitate in pushing ahead with their work! Only let 
them remain at all times acutely conscious of the 
tentative nature of their results. And above all let 
them eschew all “practical application” for the present, 
whether in the field of educational procedures, of men- 
tal healing, or of its allied ‘‘personality analyses.” In 
this connection he does not hesitate to name names. 
Dale Carnegie and H. C. Link receive special refer- 
ence. Ina footnote on page 169 Dr. Pratt says: “The 
depths to which professional psychologists can go in 
their proselytizing of a gullible public may be seen in a 
new book by H. C. Link, “The Rediscovery of Man.’ 
Except in certain rare cases where to do anything at 
all is better than doing nothing the application of psy- 
chology in the field of personality had better wait 
upon more certain findings.”’ ‘It may be seriously 
doubted whether the whole mass of speculation by 
psychologists about the higher reaches of human na- 
ture has any more scientific value than that contained 
in the gropings of common sense and the insight of 
artists.”’ Freud, like Proust, is what Santayana would 
call a ‘literary psychologist, not a scientist.” 

What a pity it is that authors make so little im- 
pression on their publishers! The same season that 
sees Macmillan issuing this sophisticated and trenchant 
warning sees the second in the series of a most “‘prac- 
tical’. popularizing of the work of these same “‘applied 
Psychologists.’’ Compilers in the field of personality 
analysis have agreed to classify human urges into four 
fundamental wants: that for a feeling of personal 
worth; that for variety; that for sex fulfillment; and 
that for a “livelihood.” Dr. Wendell White, who 
teaches psychology at the University of Minnesota, 
has undertaken a series of books devoted to a con- 
sideration of each of these four wants. The first, 
“The Psychology of Dealing with People,’’ was pub- 
lished in 1986, and this spring Macmillan issues ““The 
Psychology of Making Life Interesting.”” Two others 
are promised. 

The first reaction of the normal reader to any of 
these pages is ‘Anyone with any common sense would 
know that! Why write a book about it?” And then 
we recall what an uncommon thing common sense is 
said to be, and submit to being told that: ‘‘Persons 
who are most justified in expressing themselves are 
often most reticent.” “If people like you, anything 
you say is interesting.’’ “Any wrong doing is an at- 
tempt to satisfy human wants.” “The attainment of 
a full life is not solely an individual matter; it is to a 
considerable extent a matter of circumstances beyond 
the individual’s control.” ‘Big affairs, such as re- 
ceptions, band concerts, community picnics, or public 
celebrations, enable everyone to touch elbows with 
others.” ‘Organizing people may make it easier 
for them to get together.”” ‘Variety may be had by 
going to different places’; also by a change of raiment 
or occupation, through books, radio and contact with 
nature. 

Dr. White appends a self-testing exercise to be 
sure we have read his book attentively. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Constructive, 
Practical— 


and Poetic 


Religion Says You CAN, by Dilworth 
Lupton. The Beacon Press. $1.50. 


The reader of a book review has the 
right to expect an answer to two questions. 
First, what did the author set out to do? 
Second, did he succeed in accomplishing 
his purpose? 

Dilworth Lupton, in the foreword to 
“Religion Says You CAN,” answers the 
first question in one sentence: “‘At the 
heart of this book’s message is my personal 
faith that religion, more than any other 
human experience, can help man so re- 
create his character and personality that 
he can stand like a rock against adversity.”’ 

To the second question—did the author 
really succeed in his mission?—I would 
give a hearty affirmative. In my judgment, 
the book offers constructive and practical 
solutions to some of the most vexing prob- 
lems faced by the modern individual. The 
fact that in my own parish we have had to 
place several quantity repeat orders for 
the book confirms my personal estimate of 
its worth. The volume most certainly 
does help create “‘souls that can take it!’ 

While the book is written from the lib- 
eral point of view it is by no means of- 
fensively iconoclastic. It is refreshingly 
free from the hocus-pocus and mumbo- 
jumbo of the “‘lift-yourself-by-your-boot- 
straps” school of literature. It is sane, 
clear and direct. There is complete ab- 
sence of pulpit pomposity. As in Dilworth 
Lupton’s preaching, so in the book, there 
is a good balance between the practical 
and the poetic. The volume is a persua- 
sive presentation of the reality and im- 
portance of the spiritual values. It is per- 
meated with the positive faith of its author. 
This faith, to use L. P. Jacks’ memorable 
phrase, is not contrary to reason but “‘is 
reason grown courageous.” 

The book is made up of forty short 
chapters averaging from four to five pages 
in length. These forty brief chapters are 
classified in four sections: “Man with 
Himself,” “Man among Men,” “Man in 
the Universe,” and ‘Religion in Action.” 
The section entitled ““Man with Himself” 
comprises approximately one half of the 
contents. This major division is sub- 
divided under the following headings: ‘On 
Struggle and Courage,” ‘On Escape and 
the Uses of Solitude,”’ and ‘“‘On Happiness.” 
Of these subsections, the one designated as 
“Struggle and Courage” contains the most 
chapters. At a time of such widespread fear 
and apprehension this is as it should be. 

The book performs a by no means unim- 
portant service in reminding the ministerial 
reader of the specific areas in which the 
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problems of most people are to be found. 
The volume is all the more valuable be- 
cause the principles which the author so 
clearly sets forth have demonstrated their 
worth in the proving ground of a great 
ministry of preaching and personal coun- 
seling. If the title “Religion Says You 
CAN” raise the question, ‘‘Can what?” 
Dilworth Lupton answers, “‘You can stand 
up to life, and take it, and like it!’”’ 
Walton E. Cole. 


The Devout 
Dogmatist 


George W. Truett: A Biography, by 
Powhatan W. James. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


The life story of one of the outstanding 
Baptist ministers of our day, written by his 
son-in-law. Its subject is not only minis- 
ter of the largest Baptist church in the 
United States, which he has served with 
notable success for more than forty years, 
but he is a prominent figure in his denom- 
ination, having been three times presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
while he has been president of the Baptist 
World Alliance since 1984. As an excep- 
tionally gifted preacher among orthodox 
Christians he has won for himself a repu- 
tation literally world-wide. A Southerner 
of Southerners, descendant of a long line 
of exhorters, born in a cabin in the back- 
woods of North Carolina, a year before the 
close of the Civil War, growing up in 
poverty, self-educated, removing to Texas 
in his teens, his mature life has been closely 
identified with the Lone Star State. Al- 
though his biography is written in a spirit 
of fervid admiration, with scarcely a men- 
tion of any weaknesses on the part of its 
hero; and although it is a record of external 
events, without any attempt to dissect the 
inner life of its subject; yet from its pages 
there does emerge a genuine flesh-and-blood 
man, vigorous, consecrated, sincere. A 
thorough fundamentalist, ‘‘a Bible-Chris- 
tian,” if ever there was one, Dr. Truett’s 
development has followed conventional 
lines. At the early age of six there came to 
him, in church, “a distinct and deep sense 
of my need of God’s forgiving grace’’; 
definitely converted at nineteen, ‘“‘public- 
ally confessing Christ,’’ for sixty years his 
theology has remained unchanged. ‘His 
major premise is the fact of God and His 
love for a lost world; his minor premise is 
that unforgiven sin dooms to eternal sep- 
aration from God; his conclusion is ever 
that there is hope for all who trust in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord.” In short, 
all his life long, he has devoted his efforts 
to the proclamation of Christianity as a 
system of belief, elaborately constructed, 
which an individual has only to accept 
wholeheartedly, without intellectual ques- 


tioning of any sort, to be assured of sal- 
vation, now and throughout eternity. Of 
course, in such a scheme, personal ethics 
play a part entirely subsidiary. When one 
reads of the millions converted by Dr. 
Truett’s preaching, of the hundreds who 
crowd his church in Dallas every Sunday, 
of the wide influence exerted by him 
throughout Texas and the entire South, a 
pertinent question is, why is the morality 
current below Mason and Dixon’s Line 
not more pronounced? How is it that the 
influence of these loyal Baptists has not 
made of Texas a replica of the kingdom of 
heaven? For a liberal, questions such as 
these will not down. Whatever value 
this book may have for orthodox Christians 
its Unitarian readers are likely to find 
this record of a life virile, gifted, of whose 
consecration there can be no question, in- 
teresting, but not a little pathetic. Two 
other conclusions we have drawn from its 
perusal: one, we are glad that there is a 
Unitarian church in Dallas; two, if you 
want to have your biography written, 
don’t have your son-in-law do it! 
A. BR, Hi, 


From Class 
to Class 


They Wanted to Live, by Cecil Roberts. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The author of “Victoria at Four- 
Thirty” has written a novel which, though 
altogether improbable, is none the less in- 
teresting above the average. If you begin 
it, you are not likely to lay it down until 
you have turned the final page. The style 
is clear and forceful. The characters are 
vividly portrayed, giving the impression 
of reality. The plot is coherent, closely- 
woven, progressing plausibly, consistently, 
from start to finish. Its backgrounds, 
British, Austrian, Swiss, Hungarian, are 
colorful, painted in with a skilled hand. 
The tale abounds in a succession of inci- 
dents, some dramatic, all interesting. In 
short, here is fiction above the ordinary; 
but for one minor defect. We question if 
a porter at Victoria Station and a cockney 
waitress could have proved themselves 
so entirely familiar with the manners and 
customs of fashionable life, when trans- 
lated, as were this hero and heroine, to a 
sphere of existence foreign to their own. 
A. R. H. 


Death of S. M. Hunter 

Dr. Stanley M. Hunter, a graduate of 
Meadville Theological School, and a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., passed away April 8, 1939, at Los 
Angeles. He had been a minister of the 
Unitarian church at Sheffield, Ill., and at 
St. John, New Brunswick. Having re- 
tired many years ago from the ministry, he 
had been a practicing physician in Los 
Angeles. 


‘THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
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As One Reader 
Sees Us 


To the Editor: 

It has been in my mind for some time to 
give you my impressions of The Register 
in its new form. 

As regards the format, the only objection 
I see is that the letter ‘‘G’’ obscures a part 
of the word Unitarian—perhaps in time 
that may be remedied. Its general make- 
up I heartily commend. I also wish to 
commend you for your fairness towards all 
your correspondents, especially in the 
ease of Mr. Yoder. I cannot agree with 
him, neither do I agree with Mr. Weis. 
I don’t think we should be tied to Mr. 
Channing or Parker, for as I understand 
Unitarianism, it is a movement not static. 

If you would allow me to suggest I 
would like to see printed in The Register 
weekly a sermon by some outstanding 
minister of our church explaining what our 
church stands for, and I would suggest 
that your editorials be under one heading 
with the word “‘Editorial.”” I have been a 
subscriber to the paper for over twenty- 
five years and hope to continue until the 
time comes for my departure. I think it 
is very silly for any reader of The Register 
to give up his subscription because he can- 
not accept everything that is printed in the 
paper. There are some things that I can- 
not see eye to eye with the correspondents 
and perhaps even the editor, but we must 
be absolutely free to voice our own senti- 
ments. 

I wish you every success in your drive 
for new subscribers, and think The Register 
should be in every Unitarian family. 


S. E. Logan. 
St. John, N.B. 


(When we feel that we can afford the 
extravagance we may change the cover 
design once more. Meanwhile a major 
problem of editing The Register is to induce 
the right ministers to give us the right 
sermons.—Ed.) 


The Problem of Evil 


To the Editor: 

My old friend George Kent writes on 
“The Problems of Reality’? and asks for 
help. What he is up against is the problem 
of evil. The easy way out is to deny the 
existence of a benevolent and omnipotent 
God. That is too much like curing a tooth- 
ache by cutting off the patient’s head. The 
problem is not new even though his recent 
experiences cause Mr. Kent to feel it more 
deeply than at other times of his long and 
active life. The Bible is a continuous 
record of how men of religious genius 
grappled with it, from the crude story of the 
Fall right on through Job, the prophets, 
and the New Testament with its promise 
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of the ultimate solution when even Hell 
should pass away and God become all in 
all. The most dramatic posing of the 
problem is Calvary with that Man who 
most trusted in God and preached his 
goodness being abandoned to death. The 
cross is the refutation of all shallow op- 
timisms which would say, “Be good and 
God will take care of you.’ One of the 
latest attempts at a solution short of athe- 
ism is the limited God idea of Brightman 
et al., in other words the denial of the 
existence of God and the substitution of a 
divine being in his place. After his long 
life in defense of the faith George Kent 
will not accept a cheap solution. He will 
remember that what Leibniz says is true, 
that the greatest problem is the problem of 
existence. We add to it, that next to 
existence the greatest problem is the prob- 
lem of good. Account for those two and it 
becomes obvious that hard as evil may be 
to understand in a given instance it is only 
a part of the whole. And we may not ac- 
cept the part for the whole but the other 
way round. Nor the negative for the posi- 
tive. 

I don’t know what George Kent’s years 
are—but his heart remains as young as 
ever. Long may he wave! 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Houston, Tex. 


But How About 
an Adjective ? 


To the Editor: 

I find The Register most stimulating; 
indeed, it stimulates one to write letters to 
the editor, a habit to be judiciously con- 
trolled. Iam pleased to find The Register 
liberal in politics as well as in religion: 
this is as it should be. But a thought oc- 
casionally disturbs me: are we liberal 
enough to extend the mantle of charity 
to the reactionary in our midst? Not 
merely by alluding to him in the politer 
term “‘regressive,’”’ but to recognize him as 
a brother, without making it too plain 
that he is an erring brother? 

For it takes but a small percentage of 
reactionary spirit, in these stirring times, 
to make a reactionary. We have no longer 
the lusty reactionaries of the twenties, 
who thought that Sacco and Vanzetti 
ought to be executed “anyhow,” and who 
would knock off a man’s hat if he did not 
doff it when the flag passed. The flag, 
indeed, has now been snatched from them 
by the liberals, and they are reduced in 
argument to a plaintive “Yes, but—.” 
They are going to be lucky, I think, if they 
are not presently told to go back to where 
they came from, if they don’t like the way 
things are going. 

In short, is not the boot perhaps on the 
other foot? And should we not be careful 


to refrain from using the booted foot as 
an instrument of correction? 
H. W. Eliot, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(We willingly adopt the word regres- 
sive, and we have ever been more willing 
to accept the regressive as a brother than 
he has been to accept us as a brother. But 
how about a suitable adjective to go with 
the word? For—at least in oral dis- 
course—no self-respecting radical has ever 
referred to a reactionary. It has always 
been a *— reactionary, the adjective be- 
ing picked from that sector of the verbal 
spectrum running from damned to dirty. 

The second paragraph of our corre- 
spondent’s letter makes a good point and 
it cheers us. If we do not receive any in- 
dignant letters regarding his reference to 
Sacco and Vanzetti—whom, of course, the 
editor in common with a great many other 
people, some of whom are intelligent and 
some of whom are both intelligent and 
trained in the law, believes to have been 
innocent—we shall consider that our cor- 
respondent is correct in his observation.— 
Ed.) 


Unitarian Pacifism 


To the Editor: 

May I use this column to announce that 
I am writing a Meadville thesis, entitled 
“A Survey of Unitarian Pacifism,” and 
that I need the help of many Unitarian 
ministers in order that I may complete it 
satisfactorily? 

The question I want answered is, “How 
many Pacifist Unitarian ministers are there 
right now?” I know of ten, but I am sure 
that there are many more. ; 

Will each one of the ministers in the 
field today who feels that he is a pacifist 
please drop me a penny postcard at once, 
stating briefly the basis of his belief? 

Robert W. Lawson. 

5704 Maryland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Whitney Homestead 


Vacation time is coming, and once more 
the doors of The Whitney Homestead at 
Stow, Mass., are open wide to welcome 
Unitarians and their friends who wish to 
make use of this delightful vacation spot. 

During the past two years, when it has 
been open from May to November, the 
Homestead has become increasingly well 
known as an ideal spot for a vacation— 
whether it be a few days snatched from a 
busy week, or a long leisurely one. How- 
ever, because of the demands upon the 
capacity of both the houses comprising the 
Homestead, it is wise to make your reser- 
vation as early as possible. 

Miss Mary Louise Hawkins is the host- 
ess-manager of the Homestead, and a 
letter directed to her will bring any infor- 
mation you may wish. Or a booklet de- 
scribing the Homestead will be sent at your 
request. 
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Memorial Tablet to William Laurence 
Sullivan is Unveiled in New York 


A memorial tablet to Dr. William Lau- 
rence Sullivan was unveiled in All Souls’ 
Church, New York, on the last Sunday in 
March. Addresses summarizing Dr. Sulli- 
van’s pilgrimage from authoritarian religion 
into the free search for truth were made by 
Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls’, Charles 
H. Strong, and Dr. William Bailey Dun- 
ning, chairman of the memorial fund com- 
mittee, who unveiled the tablet. Their 
addresses follow: 


Dr. Minot Simons: 


“The people will tell of their wisdom, 
and the congregation will show forth their 
praise.”’ 

That is what this congregation is now 
proposing to do. We want to show forth 
our praise for a leader and friend who min- 
istered to us and to whom we gave a deep- 
hearted affection and esteem. 

As it happened, he ministered to me and 
I to him before he came to All Souls’. It 
was during a period when he was church- 
homeless. He had just left his mother 
church, the Roman Catholic church. A 
short time before, as professor of moral 
philosophy and biblical interpretation in 
the Catholic University in Washington, he 
made a discovery. He discovered the 
great Unitarian theologian, James Mar- 
tineau. His spirit was illuminated by that 
discovery, and he began to shed that light 
upon his students. When the university 
authorities learned of it, they confiscated 
all the copies of Martineau and sent Dr. 
Sullivan to a Catholic mission in Austin, 
Tex., so that he might, in penitent re- 
flection, rid himself of all taint of heresy. 

The illumination from Martineau, how- 
ever, grew and became not less but more. 
What was called heresy began to glow 
within him as the truth of God, and he left 
the mission. He left the Catholic church. 
He came to Cleveland to stay with a former 
pupil in whose spirit glowed the same 
truth. During the winter of 1910 and 1911 
he became a member of my congregation. 
He became a very dear friend. He became 
a profound inspiration to me. He became 
a Unitarian. It was one of the happiest 
moments of my life when I extended to 
him the right hand of fellowship into our 
Unitarian communion of free churches. 

He brought to us a spirit aflame with the 
divine fire of truth. Dr. Sullivan was 
made of martyr stuff. He had a divine 
consecration which in former ages had led 
to crucifixion, to the stake, to pains and 
sufferings unspeakable—and to joys inef- 
fable. Even in this age, he had to face 
and to endure in the process of his conver- 
sion, inner struggles and sadnesses and out- 
side opposition and ostracism. An extraor- 
dinary tribute, however, came from a group 
of his former Catholic students. They 
agreed that Dr. Sullivan, more than any 
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other living man, incarnated for them the 
spirit of Christ. With a price, however, 
he achieved his freedom. 

Pére Hyacinthe, famous preacher at the 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, left the 
mother church when it proclaimed the in- 
fallibility of the pope in 1870 and became 
one of the founders of the Old Catholic 
Communion. He, too, was a human spirit 
consecrated, but it was hard to be outcast 
by family and friends. He said, ‘‘Truth 
is cruel.”” As Jesus had said, ‘‘He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” Dr. Sullivan was 
worthy. He followed the inner illumina- 
tion with profound joy, but knew well the 
exactions of truth. 

Dr. Sullivan brought to us a trained 
mind and a superb scholarship. To his 
colleagues in our ministry, he was a guide, 
philosopher, and friend, with rare gifts of 
humor and humaneness. So he was to the 
congregation of All Souls’, As Matthew 
Arnold said of Emerson, he was a friend and 
companion of those who would live in the 
spirit. Today we are bringing our tributes 
and we are showing forth our praise. 

Those of us who knew him, knew one of 
the world’s great and holy prophets. 
Coming from a church of absolute spiritual 
authority, he gloried in the trust which had 
made him free. I am sure that some of us 
will recall how often he dwelt upon two 
Protestant principles: 1—the principle of 
our immediate relation to God. With no 
intervention of priest or institution, the 
human spirit feels an immediate access to 
the presence of God. That feeling meant 
much to him. And again, 2—the principle 
of liberty. Said he, “Live unto God in 
liberty. Worship in the simplicity of free- 
dom.’ Those two principles were to him 
Unitarian springs of inspiration, and he 
drew upon them constantly. 


Charles H. Strong: 


William Laurence Sullivan, the priest in 
another faith and order, came from the 
confessional and the cloister and the 
creeds into a religious communion, perhaps 
the most unconventional and the freest 
of all. 

He did not do this without having it out 
with the old church. He expressed his 
views in epistles to the pontifical father. 

He leaped into the sea of conflicting re- 
ligious opinion and thereupon set out on 
his ‘‘perilous Search for Truth,’ as the 
words in this stone set forth. 

His peril lay in the danger that he might 
have floundered and never reached shore. 
But, after a period of bewilderment and 
dismay, it was evident that he had found 
what he sought. 

He became known to a small band of 
Unitarians, many of them artisans, in the 
small city of Schenectady. 


He spoke at a dinner of the Unitarian 
Club of New York City. 

All Souls’ Church asked him at once to 
become the associate of Dr. Thomas R. 
Slicer. 

It was difficult to persuade the people in 
Schenectady that they should give him up. 
But he came, and remained until even a 
greater call came. 

“Rise up, O Men of God,” he had often 
said. And the men of the national or- 
ganization of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League responded by asking him to yield 
his pastorate, and become their national 
missionary—in other words, to engage, for 
two years or more, to travel from coast to 
coast and use his superb talents in the 
broadest possible appeal. 

It cost All Souls’ much to give him up. 
It almost cost him his life—the strain was 
too great. 

Finally, the League surrendered him and 
he went into the pastorate of the church in 
the city of St. Louis, and later in Phila- 
delphia. 

There he served his people until his 
great spirit went out. 

He ended as he began. In his “perilous 
search,” he chose to oppose, gently but 
determinedly, the creeds of his brethren 
in the older faith; and it fell to him to 
question what he thought were the radical 
views held by some of his colleagues in the 
newer faith. 

But always in deep affection he was held. 
“Will Sullivan’ he always was among his 
clerical brethren. 

He has been dead for nearly four years, 
but it is as of yesterday among those of us 
assembled here today. 

If he were here, his eloquent voice would 
be heard in behalf of racial and religious 
tolerance and the union of democracies all 
over the world. 

When it became known that this memo- 
rial was definitely planned, it was not 
necessary to campaign for funds. The 
bare notice was enough, except for a few 
who might not chance to see it in the 
church bulletin. It then became a privilege 
to give, and not just another burden. It 
was a question of who would be first. 

The result is that the amount needed 
has been more than supplied. 

The committee, consisting of Dr. Dun- 
ning and Mr. Neale and the speaker, are 
greatly indebted to the architect, Otto 
Langmann, for his fine appreciation of 
what we wanted, and for the advice and 
help of Dr. Simons, a loving friend of Dr. 
Sullivan. 

There are memorials on these walls 
covering a period of one hundred and seven 
years. 

They are dedicated to the memory 
of earlier ministers of All Souls’ Church— 
William Ware, Henry W. Bellows, Theo- 
dore Chickering Williams, and Thomas R. 
Slicer. 

The stately monument that we view to- 
day bears the inscription: 


“WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN, 
D. D., LL. D. 
November 15, 1872 — October 5, 1935. 
Associate Minister 1913-1916 
Minister 1916-1922 


Scholar Preacher Friend of all in Distress 
He forsook the Shelter of Authority in 
the Perilous Search for Truth.” 


The committee commends it into the 
perpetual care of the trustees of All Souls’ 
Church. 


Dr. William Batley Dunning (in unveiling 
the tablet): 

Mr. Strong has spoken in behalf of the 
committee. I will simply add—what is 
well-known, I am sure—that our work in 
the creation of this memorial to Dr. Sulli- 
van has been a labor of love. We hope this 
tablet will be a source of inspiration for us 
all, through the years to come. 


Cole Appeals 
to Coughlin 


Walton Cole’s recent lecture in Ford 
Hall dealing with the menace of Father 
Coughlin’s anti-Semitism and _ antilib- 
eralism, was not so much an “attack” as 
the newspaper headlines expressed it, as a 
critique and an appeal for a change of at- 
titude. Although there were a number of 
Father Coughlin’s followers in the au- 
dience, Mr. Cole held the attention of his 
audience and was not interrupted by them 
and, at the end of his lecture, received 
very generous applause. That he himself 
did not feel that he was “attacking” or 
taking a merely negative attitude may be 
judged from the peroration of his lecture, 
which was as follows: 

“T appeal to Father Coughlin in the 
name of social justice. Let him remember 
that the noblest formulation of the prin- 
ciples of social justice came from the Jews 
whose descendants have been made to 
suffer in this land of freedom by reason of 
the radio priest’s intolerant utterances. I 
remind Father Coughlin that when that 
distinguished Unitarian, the late Charles 
W. Eliot, was asked to select a sentence to 
represent religion in the symbolic decora- 
tions of the Congressional Library he 
finally chose these words: ‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’ Where did this splendid 
statement of religion and ethics originate? 
To quote the words of a great religious and 
social prophet: ‘Not in Rome, not in 
Greece, not in Berlin, not where the Ganges 
rose, but out where the Jordan threads 
its way between the mountains and empties 
into the Dead Sea came this torrent utter- 
ing these truths!’ 

“Father Coughlin, in the name of God, 
do not lift your eloquent voice again in 
phrases that can only make life harder for 
a great people. Clean up the pages of 


Social Justice magazine! Stop mitigating 
the dictators! Stop before you become 
the lost leader of the hundreds of thousands 
who have looked to you for guidance. 

“T think tonight of the closing lines of 
Sherwood Anderson’s moving play, ‘Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois.’ As Lincoln stands on 
the platform of the train that is to take him 
from Springfield to Washington he speaks 
with quiet and earnest appeal: ‘We gained 
democracy, and now there is the question 
whether it is fit to survive. Perhaps we 
have come to the dreadful day of awaken- 
ing, and the dream is ended. If so, Iam 
afraid it must be ended forever. I cannot 
believe that ever again will men have the 
opportunity we have had. Perhaps we 
should concede that our ideals of liberty 
and equality are doomed.’ 

“He quotes the words of an eastern 
monarch. ‘And this too shall pass away.’ 
He continues, ‘And yet let us believe that 
itis not true. Let us live to prove that we 
can cultivate the natural world that is 
about us, and the intellectual and moral 
world that is within-us, so that we may 
secure an individual, social and political 
prosperity, which while the earth endures 
shall not pass away.’ 

“Before God, I believe that America 
still has a chance! It may seem to some 
that the fate of American democracy hangs 
by aslender thread. I believe it will hold; 
provided that we speak and act with 
prejudice for none, with tolerance and 
justice for all. If we are to save American 
democracy we must not only ‘live and let 
live’ but ‘live and help live!’”’ 


Man Remains as 
He Always Has Been 


In spite of his new weapons and his in- 
creased powers, man himself remains as he 
was and always has been—irrational, im- 
pulsive, emotional, inherently conservative 
to change, bound by customs and tradi- 
tions which he will not analyze, the victim 
of age-old conventions and prejudices.— 
Raymond Fosdick,. 


Annual Meeting 
of the A. U. A. 


Ballots and Credentials 


Ballots for absentee voting have 
been sent with the delegate credential 
cards to all churches which have ful- 
filled the requirement for membership 
in the Association this year. 

Special notice should be taken of 
the fact that the ballots sent out to 
churches are only for the use of dele- 
gates who are unable to attend the 
annual meeting of the Association in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on May 25, 
1939. 


Essex County 
Unitarians 


in 193rd Session 


The 1938rd session of the Essex Unitarian 
Conference in spring meeting assembled 
took place in the First Universalist Church 
of Haverhill, Mass., Sunday afternoon and 
evening, April 16. About 140 delegates 
from twelve churches attended the joint 
sessions of the conference and the Essex 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. meeting si- 
multaneously. All delegates and visitors 
were guests of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian) which has no church edifice of 
its own. The meeting was presided over 
by Dr. William F. Strangman of Salem, 
president of the conference. Rev. Frank 
B. Crandall of the Second Church in Sa- 
lem conducted the devotional services of 
the conference session. Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, field secretary of the 
Southern New England Conference of 
which the Essex Conference is a member 
group, gave the main address of the after- 
noon. His subject was ‘The Principles of 
Unitarianism and Democracy.” In his 
address, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, he drew a close parallel between 
the development of the democratic idea in 
politics and society and the growth of re- 
ligious liberalism. Dr. Everett M. Baker, 
executive vice president, gave the address 
at the evening session in which he told of 
the results of the recent Unitarian Radio 
Hour inaugurated in Boston and of plans 
for more extensive broadcasts of the Uni- 
tarian message during the coming year. 

A resolution recommending fullest sup- 
port of the Unitarian-Quaker Refugee Com- 
mission in Czechoslovakia, was unani- 
mously passed and $10 was voted from the 
conference treasury for Czechoslovakian 
relief. The conference also voted $50 to 
the Unitarian Service Pension Fund. 

James B. Ellery of Gloucester urged upon 
the conference a thorough study of the 
works of Henry George as a means of put- 
ting into effect some of our liberal religious 
convictions. 

George F. Low of Peabody and Lowell S. 
Nicholson of Salem were appointed to the 
auditing committee for the annual meet- 
ing in November and Frederick O. Ray- 
mond of Haverhill, Mrs. Eben T. Brackett 
of Lynn, George F. Low of Peabody, Irving 
Patterson of Lawrence, and Mrs. William 
Burns were appointed to the nominating 
committee. 

The Universalist young people served 
the conference banquet at which Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, minister of the Univer- 
salist church which welcomed the confer- 
ence, brought greetings. 

The closing service of Lights which is a 
traditional custom at each conference ses- 
sion was conducted by Jean Nichols and 
Carleton Whitman of Salem, members of 
the Francis Higginson Club of the First 
Church in Salem. 
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Children’s Centers for 
New York Fair Visitors 


An interchurch committee headed by 
Rev. Frederic Underwood of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Parish, New York City, has or- 
ganized several centers near the parks 
where children will be cared for during the 
day in the educational and parish build- 
ings of the churches. This has been done 
as an expression of the churches’ hospi- 
tality to summer guests, and because 
such facilities are needed for little children 
from three to seven. The children will be 
eared for and fed in small groups for a 
nominal nonprofit fee daily. 

In addition to this service there will be 
two other services offered, individual child 
eare by the hour with trips included where 
desired, and an advisory service for par- 
ents. The staff is being chosen from 
among trained nursery school teachers, 
recreation leaders, and registered nurses. 

Children’s Centers will be open from 
nine to five o’clock daily except Sundays 
from June 15 until September 15. Miss 
Clarinda C. Richards will be in charge. 

A notable group of church men and 
women haye lent their names and support 
to the Children’s Centers program, in- 
cluding Andrew J. Haire, president of the 
Rotary Club of New York, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Dr. Paul Scherer, Dr. 


HOW DO YOU STAND} 
—ADVERSIT Y? —GRIEF? 
— SUFFERING? 


What can you do to conquer fear? 


“The power of defense against 
fear is almost unlimited,” says 
Dr. Lupton. Study his practical 
comments on the folly of fear! 


“Thoughtful, serene, confident, 
and challenging.” — John Haynes 
Holmes, 


Read These Topics! 
“Achieving Happiness’? 
“Plain Words for Worrlers” 
“Moral Muscles’’ 

“You Can and Must’’ 


RECREATE YOUR PERSONALITY 
with the rules Dr. Lupton has provided. 
See how you, too, can change weakness 
into strength. $1.50 at all Bookstores 


Send This Coupon Today! 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed please find $..-o.0:..fOP orcs 
cop.......of “Religion Says You CAN” with 
the understanding I may return jt for 
refund within 5 days. 


Name.......0+ 


ose eeeeees ees reweheere et eeneeteer ener se rteeeneemmrecre ees 


PIOOGE sind iyecciicnnnipicnnninanhcnhnenaard 


Fe eee Leen 


Frederick B. Newell, Dr. Robert V. Rus- 
sell, Lowell Thomas, Rev. Walter M. 
Howlett, Dr. James E. Lough, Mrs. Si- 
done M. Gruenberg, Dr. Mary M. Reed, 
Miss Charlotte Garrison, Rev. L. Hum- 
phrey Walz, and Rev. A. J. Muste. 

Those who wish to use the facilities of 
the Centers should write to Children’s 
Centers, care Federation of Churches, 71 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 


Death of 
Miss Florence Fitts 


The First Unitarian Church of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has recently met with a loss in the 
death of Miss Florence Fitts, who was 
church secretary from 1920 to 1926, sub- 
sequently becoming for seven years the 
executive secretary of the Buffalo Branch 
of the League of Women Voters. In recent 
years, though partly invalided, Miss Fitts 
has served as local representative to en- 
large the subscription list of The Christian 
Register. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. ‘Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., Harvard Divinity School. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Mio the’hureh ana eieroy 1939 


COX’SONS & VINING, inc. 


131) EAST 23n0°. STREET. NEW . YORK 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 5.15 p. m., 
on Wednesday, May 24, 1989, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and trans- 
act such other business as may prop- 
erly be brought before it. A resolu- 
tion will be presented to amend Ar- 
ticle V of the By-laws to read as fol- 
lows: 


There shall be six directors, who 
shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. At the first elec- 
tion following the adoption of this 
amendment two directors shall be 
elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years, and 
thereafter all directors shall be 
elected for terms of three years. 
At least four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be laymen. 


In accordance with Article III of the 
By-laws the following persons are en- 
titled to attend the meeting and to 
vote: (a) any minister entitled to re- 
ceive a Service Pension; (b) any minis- 
ter who is an active participant in the 
Contributory Annuity Plan; (c) one 
duly accredited delegate from any 
church which shall have made one or 
more payments on behalf of a minis- 
terial participant in the Contributory 
Annuity Plan; (d) any individual, or 
delegate of a church or other denomi- 
national organization contributing to 
the Society, providing that said con- 
tribution shall have been not less than 
five dollars and shall have been made 
within twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of the meeting. 


Henry Wilder Foote, 
Secretary. 


Unitarians Believe 
By Frederick M. Eliot 


A series of distinctive radio talks on 
the fundamentals of the Unitarian faith. 
A splendid missionary pamphlet. 


No. 351. 
Please order by number, not by title. 


American Unitarian Association 
Publications Department 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


VISIT THE PACIFIC COAST 
THIS SUMMER 


How Many States Do You Know? 


Join the Tour to the 
General Conference of the A.U.A. 


in San Francisco 


Leave Chicago August [1th Return September 3rd 
Stopping en route at 


Denver Grand Canyon A.U.A. Conference Banff 

Salt Lake Southern California World’s Fair Lake Louise 

Bryce and Zion Yosemite Valley Portland, Oregon Yellowstone 
National Parks San Francisco Columbia River National Park 


23 Days of Lasting Inspiration — The Ideal Vacation 
Rates $297.50 and up 


all inclusive round-trip from Chicago 


Send for the descriptive booklet 


| “Tours and Detours to the General Conference” 
| 


il 
| PEABODY & LANE, Inc., 110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Irresponsibilities 


The Same Old Dodge? Or 
Just Being Cynical? 

The New York Times recently ran a 
story of the annual pilgrimage of Japanese 
farmers from the mulberry country to the 
Kodama Shrine where they offer thanks to 
the souls of ‘‘the honorable silkworms’”’ 
who have during the previous year sacri- 
ficed their lives that the Japanese could 
make silk to adorn American legs. 

This shows that the Japanese, even of 
the poor farming class, are a chivalrous, 
gentle and polite people of delicate feelings. 

Or does it? 

The silkworms seem to be not only the 
Unknown Soldiers of that situation, but 
the unknowing soldiers: they get post- 
humous honors for a sacrifice which they 
never even knew that they had made, 
having made it indeed before they even 
began to live. 

However, cynicism is not a virtue, and 
we hope no dogmatic Marxist will arise to 
tell us that the whole ceremony is designed 
to sell the farmers themselves the idea of 
the beauty of sacrifice. 


Are We 


When Discussing Finance, Beware of 
Literary Allusions 


Literary allusions are sometimes dan- 
gerous. Thomas W. Lamont, speaking 
for the Greater New York Charities, re- 
marked that charity gave people an op- 
portunity to dedicate themselves to de- 
mocracy (whatever he meant by that) 
and to make “the most intelligent type of 
rebuttal to the Pied Pipers who would 
mislead some of our fellow citizens into a 
land without promise. . . . Unhappy, un- 
healthy and dissatisfied men and women 
are willing victims of the individuals who 
would offer them a cure-all for their 
troubles.”’ Whereupon The Arbitrator cattily 
remarks: “The Pied Piper led children 
astray because his employers had gypped 
him. Why not welcomea cure for troubles?” 


Apparently You Take Your Choice 


Although we ourselves read all the theo- 
logical articles we print in The Register the, 
to put it mildly, multitude of open possi- 
bilities in religious speculation continue to 
tease and baffle us. Nor was our mental 
chaos ordinated—assuming that there is 
such a word—to any noticeable degree by 
the recent double window diplay we saw in 
Boston’s premier bookstore. On the left 
there was a windowful of a work—to tell 
the truth, we had heard of it before— 
“Religion Says You Can.’’ But on the 
right there was an equally prominent dis- 
play of ‘Let God Do It.’”’ Unfortunately 
we had not time to stop and count books 
and take the majority vote. And if we 
had, some clever theologian would un- 
doubtedly have raised the point of no 
quorum. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association {is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion a 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 
appeals to YOU for 
Twentieth Anniversary Gifts 
to sustain its work during 1939-40 


League Missions of Liberal Religion, Churchmanship 
Institutes, Field Work and Publications—need your assist- 
ance to continue effectively during the coming year. 

Checks or pledges welcomed by 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


A Finished Life 


By Francis G. Peabody 


An attractive booklet based on the last 
days of Jesus, showing that the value 
of a life is not necessarily measured 
by its length. An excellent mes- 
sage for bereaved persons. 


Complete with envelope for mailing 
25 cents; $2.50 per dozen 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


need 


BIBLES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write a Opes 

TEACHERS or a 
assachuse Bibl 

PREACHERS — rg —_ 


LAYMEN ‘Street, Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions.. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pube 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-68, Toronto, Can. 


Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church in Lincoln, Neb., will be in New 
England after May 21 for the summer. He will be 
glad to accept opportunities for supply pulpits, His 
address will be Hillsboro, N. H. 


